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Area Floodlighting 
Helps Provide Safety, 
Security and Beauty 


Area floodlighting provides powerful 
protection after sundown. It helps protect 
your client and his patrons against 
burglaries, vandalism and accidents that 
result in personal injury. Area floodlighting 
accents your architectural design and 
increases client satisfaction. 


Call or write George C. Way, 

Consumers Power Company, Consumers 
General Offices — 212 W. Michigan Avenue, Power 
Jackson, Michigan, Phone (517) 788-0802; 

or Marketing Department at any 

of the Company's 15 Division Offices 
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EDITORIAL 


The following editorial was taken 
from “The Shapes Of Our Theatre” 
by Jo Mielziner. © 1970 by Jo 
Mielziner. 

Used by permission of Clarkson 
N. Potter, Inc. 


It is my belief that only a man 
steeped in the traditions of the 
theatre can shape modern theatre ef- 
fectively. No vital contemporary 
theatre can be based on tradition 
alone. 

The function of the theatre con- 
sultant is to be a man who provides 
an overall broad knowledge of the 
theatre. The consultant will be of 
invaluable assistance to the client/ 
architect team in indicating some of 
the technical  considerations—set 
designing, lighting, backstage equip- 
ment, sightlines, auditorium seating, 
and facilities for performers. While 
not being an expert in any one area, 
the theatre consultant will be aware 
of “troubled spots” and have access 
to more specialized assistance in the 
necessary areas. 

In the long run, it is the architect 
who will be responsible for trans- 
lating the information from all his 
sources to create a new architectural 
language for the theatre. It is the 
architect who will balance the 
client's concerns, the needs of the 
professional users, and the special 
knowledge of the consultant to 
shape a modern theatre. 

The architect. will find that the 
theatre itself is in the process of 
growth, change, and experimenta- 
tion; and that there are no tradi- 
tional solutions, for the most part, 
for him to follow. The architect will 
have to background himself in his- 
torical theatre and stage design, who 
has been designing, who is now de- 
signing, and what work is being 


done. 

How do the client and the archi- 
tect judge the comparative values 
of one theatre consultant over 
another Finding such experts is like 
finding a specialist in any other 
field—by investigation on the basis 
of experienced recommendation. 
The process of the dramatist's and 
producer's choice of a director for a 
proposed production is as follows: 
Candidate *X' is well known for 
inventive and very expert handling 
of the physical movements of actors 
in and out of scenes; Candidate “Y”, 
on the other hand, is known to be 
very successful in bringing out the 
best sensitive qualities of their pro- 
posed stars. Both candidates are, in 
a way, specialists. Both tend to 
stress one phase of their job over 
the total aims of the production. The 
playwright and producer choose, 
therefore, Mr. *Z', because his wide 
experience covers all the phases of 
the stage director's job. He will not 
overaccent movement, nor will he 
become so engrossed with bringing 
out the star's personal and emo- 
tional qualities as to forget that “the 
play is the thing." Similarly, good 
balance of skills and attitude are 
basic to worthwhile Theatre Con- 
sultant Services. 

It must be remembered that, in 
the theatre, questions cannot always 
be settled on a purely technical basis. 
Decisions on sight lines are not gov- 
erned by the formulas of slide rules. 
Questions on stage lighting positions 
and angles in various parts of the 
auditorium are not answered solely 
by technical manuals. Even back- 
stage, intelligent final judgment on 
various mechanical means of han- 
dling scenic elements if left to a 
single specialist, may prove to be a 
worry when the total theatre starts 
to operate. 

Although criteria for a theatre 
building and much theatre equip- 
ment may fall into the pragmatic 
category of an exact science, many 


decisions in designing the interior of 
a theatre—sight lines, acoustics, 
lighting levels, for example—are not 
based on exact science, but are 
subtle matters of relative judgment. 

There is no such thing as a com- 
pletely factual solution for sight 
lines. It is not a matter of the opin- 
ion of a single specialist; it can only 
be a judgment by someone steeped 
in overall theatre experience—and 
of someone experienced in the type 
of production that a particular thea- 
tre is designed to house. 

Lighting also is a relative element. 
There is no scientific graph to de- 
termine how much light one should 
have on his program or how much 
light must be on an actor's face to 
make it visible from the twentieth 
row. All these are relative to the 
comparative light values above or 
behind the object observed. One sees 
not by the amount of light, but by 
the relative value of surrounding 
illumination. For example, when our 
eyes are adjusted, we can read by 
candlelight, but turn on a chandelier 
in that same room and candlelight 
becomes inadequate. 

Similarly, an interior designer in- 
experienced in theatre might feel 
that the appearance and color of 
wall coverings, carpets, and curtains 
should be judged on how they look 
at intermission time. The theatre 
man, however, must weigh this in 
terms of how those decorative items 
will look when the house lights are 
out and only the ambient light from 
the stage affects those furnishings. 
Nor is the stage curtain chosen 
solely for its decorative value, but 
rather for how it will look when the 
lights go out. The afterglow may be 
too bright. The reflection of the exit 
signs may make it seem competitive 
when the curtain is halway up, with 
the stage picture itself. 

In the area of theatre administra- 
tion, also, even the most practiced 
theatre manager cannot judge 
whether a seat is saleable or not, on 


the basis of standard economic or 
box office terms of “front and cen- 
ter”. The seat that is partially to one 
side can be acceptable in a musical 
theatre where bright music, and 
large-scale movement are the im- 
portant features. But in another 
theatre where dramatic productions 
are to be produced, the same far- 
removed and distant seat may not 
be acceptable. 

Sound advice on individual as- 
pects of theatre design is readily 
available. The architect most of all 
needs guidance on how to deal with 
the overall theatrical balance. He 
needs, in the final analysis, the kind 
of judgment that comes only from 
long experience and knowledge of 
the problems of scene design and 
stage directions—from a direct in- 
volvement with all aspects of what 
actually happens on the stage. It 
would be wise if the chief consultant 
is a theatre man with an all-round 
knowledge—not a specialist in one 
department. It is, generally speak- 
ing, a director, technical director, 
or well-rounded scene designer who 
can best fulfill these overall respon- 
sibilities. 

Since theatre buildings are usually 
expensive buildings to construct and 
equip, owners and architects should 
resolve, early in the planning stage, 
to avoid external or internal adorn- 
ments—opulent building materials 
or decorative artworks—until a 
total listing and cost runoff of all 
essential structural elements and 
technical equipment has been de- 
termined, unless, of course, finan- 


cial considerations are no object. 
Seldom, however, even at such met- 


ropolitan complexes as New York's 
Linéoln Center, are finances ade- 
quate to provide the superlative in- 
ternal equipment necessary for pro- 
gressive theatre productions as well 
as luxurious exterior facings. In re- 
cent years, any number of ambitious 
new theatres have been faced exter- 
nally with expensive building materi- 


als, while vital technical operating 
equipment had to be omitted for 
budgetary reasons. 

If the owner-user has a limited 
budget, it is essential to state ini- 
tially what it is. Then the architect 
and general consultant can make 
their decisions with some realistic 
guide. 

Too often clients have been guilty 
of failure to present the architect 
with a thoroughly analyzed state- 
ment concerning their aims and the 
requirements of the proposed thea- 
tre. The architect must have this 
statement before he can begin to do 
any intelligent designing. 

A well-considered list of priori- 
ties must also be set up. When faced 
with balancing the budgetary limi- 
tations against the preliminary 
square footage allocations, the arch- 
itect can protect the items of high 
priority and can recommend cutting 
those of lesser importance without 
misinterpreting the goals or inten- 
tions of the owner-user. 

A common mistake is made 
unknowingly by finance committees. 
Far too early in the operations, 
they insist on having a rendering 
or model of what their building 
will look like, in order to spur 
fund-raising. With all the goodwill 
in the world, an architect who com- 
mits himself to an external shape, 
before the internal workings are 
thoroughly investigated, faces one 
of two dangerous courses. Either he 
will create an exterior shape that 
will become a Bible-like precedent 
to which every other element of the 
design may be forced to yield; or he 
will create a model or rendering that 
will have little or no relationship 
to the final job. * 


Architects and owners are well 
advised to avoid prematurely devel- 
oped renderings and models which 
often inhibit logical and creative 
design solutions. (Ed.) 
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The Power Center Is . . . 


The Bulletin is pleased to publish the story of the 
Power Center for the Performing Arts written by Jane 
Hakken. Having acquired her appreciation of architec- 
ture by a combination of association and natural curios- 
ity she presents this strong building in an affectionate 
way. 


The name of the game is the Power Center. The 
object is to find the proper epithet to apply to this new 
structure. The opening night audience was a bubbling 
cauldron of words, but each outburst revealed more 
about the speaker than about the building. Imagine the 
Detroit drama critic who pronounced the theater “re 
actionary” 

A feature writer for the local newspaper called it “a 
contemporary-styled Taj Mahal". His associate, the art 
critic contended that the Taj Mahal is a “feminine 
building”, while the Power Center is “a most athletic 
structure". The drama critic settled for "unique in 
character". Other eloquent comments have ranged from 
simply “a masterpiece building" to “a solid force that 
cannot be moved for eternity". A letter to the editor, 
however, suggested that the building needs help. "Little 
touches would do much in removing the coldness of 
cement." 

Obviously the use of concrete confuses the Archie 
Bunkers: “Where are the subway trains?" They cannot 
experience the sheer joy of seeing concrete rise vertically 
in powerful forms Vision of concrete covered with graf 
fiti and games of hopscotch dance in their heads. The 
forms, the spaces, the lighting appear comprehensible, 
but the concrete does not. Even the donor of the building 
expressed fears initially about the use of concrete. The 
beauty of concrete is in the eye of the beholder; or, 
more exactly, in his thinking about that material. Had 
the building been magically clad in a sheathing of 
marble, the Philistines would have been ecstatic. Dis- 
gruntled architects would have tasted sour grapes 

Concrete buildings are like rock music . an assault 
on the sensibilities of many. Rock music is with us, 


changing form and texture, evolving, becoming an in 
tegral part of our understanding. To attempt to drown 
out rock by shouting “Bach is better” is ridiculous 
Bach is past; rock is today. Marble is the Taj Mahal; 
concrete is the Power Center 

The theater “was and is, to hold, as 'twere, the mirror 
up to nature”. I doubt that the architects were trying 
to be facetious when they created this mirror of nature, 
but there it is. By day the reflecting glass wall mirrors 
the grove of less-than-spectacular trees into an un 
expected thrill. But when the lights go on, the theater 
goers find themselves mirrored in a fun house distortion 
The unadorned concrete walls and reflecting glass walls 
force people to be conscious of others. People are “the 
little touches” which enliven the interior of the building 


In theater it is important for the audience to be con- 
scious of itself. This contrasts sharply with the experi- 
ence at the tube theater of isolation and apathy where 


the breadth of focus is, at most, inches measured 


iagonally 

The stages of awareness, the psychological effects of 
this theater, are unique. As you approach the theater 
the structure itself dominates. You can't ignore it. You 
can't sneak by it. But once inside, the awareness of 
others is inevitable. People are everywhere; ahead, 
overhead, coiling up the stairs; a mobile form of color 
and noise. For those nurtured on wall-to-wall carpeting, 
floor-to-ceiling drapery, and background music, this is à 
startling 


experience. The final stage of awareness is of 
self. There is no place to hide or to sleep. You can see 
all and hear all. As you settle into your seat you realize 
that you are a part of this spectacle. This is what vital 
theater is all about. Sporting fans have always under 


stood their importance to the event, but recent genera- 


tions of theater patrons have paid their money and sat 
back. Hopefully, the ingenuity which created the Power 
Center will be matched by the ingenuity of those who 
use it 

l'echnically, the Power Center is a dream house for 
directors and designers. The 
setting, and lighting is staggering to the imagination 
The budget was never pared to impair the true function 


flexibility for staging, 


of a theater 

The Power Center is a proud building, not over 
bearing, but honestly superior. Because of its form and 
color, it relates strongly to its limestone neighbors, 
Burton Tower and the Rackham Building; an imposing 
triumvirate 

The Power Center is an elegant building, in spite of 
the lack of walnut paneling, gold-plated fixtures, and 
V'Soske carpeting, or, more probably, because of it 
This is neither the legendary elegance of Park Avenuc 
nor the promotional elegance of Madison Avenue, but 
a basic three R's: richness, restraint, and refinement 
Fhe architects have provided richness in form, restraint 
in material, and refinement in detail 

The Power Center is a milestone, The Power Center 
is a yardstick * 


m m m Some architects and 
engineers thought this 
symbol wasn't for 


them. Later, 
they were 
glad they'd 
left a little 
room for 
doubt. 


14801 W. Eight Mile Road 


341-7661 


TSR, our symbol, stands for Total Systems Responsibility. 
What it does is save you headaches, save you time, save you 
money. By taking a lot of grief off your shoulders = Simply, 

a mechanical systems contractor takes total responsibility 

for all the mechanical systems on your project—heating, cooling, 
ventilating, plumbing—from first bid to final balancing. And he 
integrates these separate systems into one that's balanced 

and smoothly functioning. = Consider the advantages: One central 
authority, one office, one company, one phone number, instead of four 
or five. = TSR— the streamlined approach to construction in the 


70's. Without a doubt. 


Plumbing & Heating Industry or Detroit 


Representing the people who do pipe work and plumbing 


1972 CEC Engineering Excellence 
Awards Competition 

CEC/Michigan announces the 
1972 CEC Engineering Excellence 
Awards Competition for consulting 
engineers and land surveyors. 

The purpose is “To recognize 
those engineering achievements 
demonstrating the highest degree of 
merit and ingenuity and providing 
a major contribution to technical, 
economic, or social advancement.” 

Each entry will be judged on the 
basis of total engineering excellence 
(regardless of size of project, cost, 
or related factors), with emphasis on 
innovation and applicability of en- 
gineering solutions and social sig- 
nificance. The deadline for entries is 
January 25, 1972, 

The Award entries will be dis- 
played for public viewing in the 
Gallery of the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art starting February 8. Judging 
is set for February 11 at Cranbrook 
with the presentation of awards at 
a special dinner dance to be held 
that evening at the Kingsley Inn, 
Bloomfield Hills. Five entries will 
be sent to Washington, D. C. to 
compete nationally. Last year two 
Michigan projects won national 
awards, All projects will be sent on 
a one year state tour, so the public 
can better understand the contri- 
butions of the consulting engineer 
and land surveyor. 

Any firm engaged in the private 
practice of consulting engineering 
or land surveying in Michigan is 
eligible to enter, regardless of 
whether the firm is a member of 
CEC/Michigan. The projects are 
presented on 40” x 14” masonite 
panels. 

Entries may deal with: completed 
plan and/or research studies; pro- 
duct or process development; de- 
velopment of techniques and/or de- 
sign; related innovations or achieve- 
ments. 

Projects may have been executed 
anywhere in the world, but must 
have been substantially completed 
or publicly disclosed by client dur- 
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ing the 1971 calendar year. 

Engineering achievements which 
have won awards in other programs 
may be entered. 

The awards committee has a list- 
ing of places to purchase materials 
and tape-slide presentation showing 
past entries. Firms that have entered 
in the past are available to help 
those entering for the first time. 

For complete information write: 
Consulting Engineers  Council/ 
Michigan, Inc., c/o Stephen Wag- 
ner, Executive Director, 1344 Red 
Leaf Lane, East Lansing, Michigan 
48823. 


Fleshner and Andrews Judge 
Joseph Fleshner and John An- 
drews were judges at the 12th An- 
nual Apprentice Carpenters Contest 
held in Detroit. The contest, spon- 
sored jointly by the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, The Associated General 
Contractors of America and the Na- 
tional Association of Home Build- 
ers was originated to encourage high 
standards of workmanship for car- 
penters, mill wrights and mill cab- 
inetmakers. Shown with Andrews 
and Fleshner is contestant Carpen- 
ters Apprentice Dennis Castles of 
Flint. Contestants from 35 states, 
four of Canadian provinces com- 
peted for $9,500 in cash awards in 
addition to prizes including trips to 
view American Lumber producing 
forests. * 


Doxiadis Report Available 
To MSA Members 

You may have heard, or read, 
about the study Dr. Constantinos 
Doxiadis did for The Detroit Edison 
Company of an area including all of 
Southeastern Michigan and parts of 
Ohio and Canada. This five-year re- 
search effort is documented in three 
volumes, entitled, Emergence and 
Growth of an Urban Region, Vol- 
ume 1: Analysis, Volume 2: Future 
Alternatives and Volume 3: A Con- 
cept for Future Development." 

Through the courtesy of The De- 
troit Edison Company, copies of 
Volume 3, the only one still in suffi- 
cient print for distribution, are being 
made available at no charge to 
members of the American Institute 
of Architects in the area of the 
study. This volume has 400 pages 
in full color and is hard-cover 
bound. Volume 3 is a complete doc- 
umentation of the study since it has 
an abridgement of Volumes | and 2 
in its first chapters. It puts forth 
interesting concepts and suggestions 
for the area described and should be 
of great interest to architects. 

The price of this volume is ordi- 
narily $20, Your society headquar- 
ters will receive sufficient copies of 
Volume 3 to provide one for each 
architect who is an ATA member as 
of the date of this offer. Postage and 
handling will be invoiced upon ship- 
ment. Order your copy now by 
calling the MSA office (313) 965- 
4100 or write MSA, 28 West 
Adams, Detroit, Michigan 48226. € 


Charles H, Walter, Jr., Elected 
VP of PCI 

Charles "Chuck" Walter, Jr., 
Sales Manager of Precast/Schokbe- 


ton, Inc., Kalamazoo, has been 
elected Vice-President of the Pre- 
stressed. Concrete Institute. PCI, 


headquartered in Chicago, has mem- 
bers throughout the United States 
and Canada and in more than fifty 
foreign countries. Membership is 
composed of architects, engineers 


and producers of prestressed con- 

crete and precast concrete 
; A member of the PCI board of 
directors since 1969, Walter served 
as secretary-treasurer during the 
1970-71 term and was elected vice- 
president at PCPs 17th Annual Con- 
vention held in Los Angeles, in 
September 1971. 


Walter has been Sales Manager 
of Precast/Schokbeton since 1965. 
He holds a Masters in Industrial 
Management and a Civil Engineer- 
ing degree from Purdue University, 
and is a past director of the Michi 
gan Chapter of the American Con- 
crete Institute, * 


Architect Selected for 
New Detroit Hospital 

The new $80 million Detroit Gen- 
eral Hospital will be planned and 
designed by a joint venture of 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Associ- 
ates, Inc., and Howard Sims & As- 
sociates. Both are Detroit firms and 
will set up a joint office to execute 
the project 

The new hospital will have at 
least 650 beds and will be located 
on an 8.8 acre site in the heart of 
Detroit's Medical Center. Although 
final determination has not been 
made, it is expected that the exist- 
ing 60 year old Detroit General 
Hospital in downtown Detroit will 
be demolished upon completion of 
the new facility. 

Mayor Roman S. Gribbs and 
Herman J. Glass, Commissioner of 
Hospitals, announced that a con- 
tract had been signed with the two 
firms for $600,000 to cover pro- 
gram development ($125,000), sche- 
matic design and master planning 
($375,000), and processing of fund 
application $(100,000). 

The first phase is to be completed 
for grant application by June 1972, 
with groundbreaking anticipated for 
the following spring. 2 


— E 


Detroit Mayor Roman S. Gribbs signs the contract for the planning and design of the 
$80 million Detroit General Hospital. Looking on are (l. to r): Herman J. Glass, 
Commissioner of Hospitals; Howard J. Sims, AIA, President of Howard Sims « 
Robert F. Hastings, FAIA, Board Chairman of Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls Associates, Inc.; and Roger W. Margerum, Jr 
SH&G 


Associates 
41A, Assistant to the Chairman 


No ifs, ands or buts! At Triangle El et sound, 
intelligent bids backed by the ex resources 
to take on and complete any electri ROR 
time. Big jobs, small jobs, complex jobs, unusual jobs— 
Triangle's experience and "know-how" covers them all. 
Behind Triangle Electric's continuing success since 1923 
is our consistant ability to furnish solid, reliable bids. 
You'll get no "guess-timates" from Triangle. Our estimates 
are based on long years of comprehensive experience 
in all phases of electrical contracting. And Triangle has 
the efficient manpower, facilities, tools and financial status 
to undertake and meet these estimates. 

Triangle Electric Company: the complete electrical 
contractor . . . Let us quote. 


TRIANGLE ELECTRIC CO. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ANO ENGINEERS 


29787 Stephenson Highway « Madison Heights, Mich. 48071 “` 
(313) 399-2200 
"Providing the power behind progress”. 


MSA 


Baldwin Pavillion, Meadowbrook 
Festival, Rochester 

Baldwin Pavillion, the summer 
home of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra seats 2,200 people under the 
Pavillion shelter and an additional 
4,500 on the grassy slopes. Harold 
C. Schonberg, New York Times’ 
music critic, wrote, “Without a 
doubt Baldwin Pavillion has the 
best acoustics of any outdoor music 
facility in America and probably the 
world.” 

Designed by O'dell, Hewlett & 
Luckenbach the facilities also in- 
clude an outdoor dining terrace and 
a gift shop. + 


The James W. Miller Auditorium, 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo 

A multi-use auditorium, this hall 
is designed for symphony, grand 
opera, film presentations, single 
speakers, dance, audience partici- 
pation and conventions. 

The 150 ft. by 50 ft. stage, with 
its sydraulically adjustable fore 
stage and with direct access by 
ramps along each side of the build- 
ing from the orchestra and grand 


Law School 


Another example of the un- 
limited choice of materials, 
alphabets, and designs avail- 
able from Supersine. 


e Die raised signs 
» Engraved signs 
e Cast signs 
* Individual letters, custom 
designed and pictorial 
information signs 
Phone today for complete design and ad- 
visory services ... 


THE SUPERSINE COMPANY 
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tier levels, permits unusual flexibil- 
ity and variation in the types of 
programs which can be presented. 
The stage has a proscenium open- 
ing of 70 feet. The gridiron height 
of 67 feet affords maximum flexibil- 
ity of equipment movement on the 
stage. The entire music shell can 
be raised and concealed in the fly 
loft. Continental-style seating pro- 
vides excellent viewing completely 
free of aisle interference. An ar- 
rangement of foyers with side loun- 
ges and ‘intermission gardens’ are 
located on either side of the audi- 
torium, * 


Occupational Safety and 
Health Act 


An explanation of the new act 
by James R. Dowling, Director ALA 
Codes and Regulations Center. 

The State of Michigan has an in- 
terim agreement with the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor during which 
time Michigan must either adopt 
the Federal regulations in total or 
create regulations unique to Michi- 
gan but at the same time acceptable 
to the U.S. Department of Labor. 


Can your present 
= printer provide— 
QUALITY a combination 


of craftsmanship and artistry, 
the pride of a job well done 


SERVICES 
brochures - 


catalogs - 
booklets - publi- 
- copy preparation 
composition - fine color lithog- 
raphy 


cations 


? PRICING planning and 
J attention to detail - assurance 
of a competitive contract. 


UNIVERSITY LITHOPRINTERS, 
INC. 


4569 Washtenaw Road, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


telephone: — ypsilanti - 434-2110 
detroit - 274-6670 


toledo - 255-2838 


During this period of the interim 
agreement, the construction industry 
may find dual inspection by both 
state and federal inspectors. 


The new Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 covers 57 mil- 
lion American workers in more than 
4 million businesses, both large and 
small. In the past 25 years various 
occupational hazards have caused 
the death of over 400,000 Ameri- 
cans and disabled 50 million more. 
Each year 250,000 man-days of 
labor are lost, resulting in a loss of 
1.5 billion dollars in wages, $ billion 
in production and 2 billion in work- 
men’s compensation. 

President Nixon delivered a mes- 
sage to Congress in August of 1969 
committing both himself and his 
entire Administration to put an end 
to dangerous working conditions in 
America. Last December, after 16 


months of hearings, deliberations 
and debate, Congress responded 


with the passage of the Williams- 
Steiger Act destined to rank with 
the Social Security Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act as a landmark 
in worker protection legislation, 


LCN 4110 Smoothee Closer 


DOOR C 
CLOSERS O 
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Robert A. Eisen & Assoc. 
4264 N. Woodward, Royal Oak, Mi 


48072 
(313) 564-6232 or 564-5951 


© See our Full Line in 
C.S.. Product Directory 
Div. *0825, 0870, 0880, 1080 


Fhe Act was signed by the Presi 
dent on December 29, 1970 and be 
came effective on April 28, 1971 
Fhe new law authorizes the Federal 
Government (Department of Labor) 
to set and enforce occupational 
safety and health standards for all 
places of employment affecting in- 
terstate commerce, to enforce those 
standards with criminal and civil 
penalties for violations, and to pro- 
vide research and educational aids 
to foster safe work practices 
throughout the nation. 

The Secretary of Labor was given 
two years in which to promulgate 
nationally recognized consensus and 
existing federal standards. The 
standards were announced on May 
17, 1971 in the Federal Register, 
Volume 36, Number 75, Part 11. 
The Secretary has indicated he will 
use advisory committees extensively 
in developing standards in areas 
where standards do not now exist 
The advisory committees will take 
testimony from all interested parties 
on special problems of a particular 
industry before the standards are 
developed and put into effect. Each 
advisory panel will consist of not 
more than 15 members representing 


employees and employers. 

Regulations to be issued may pro 
vide for a number of things, e.g 

(1) Prescriptions of labels or 
other appropriate forms of warning, 
so that employees are made aware 
of the hazards to which they may be 
exposed 

(2) Prescription of suitable pro 
tective equipment. 

(3) Prescription of the type and 
frequency of medical examinations 
for employees exposed to health 
hazards, 

In enforcing the standards, the 
Act directs the Secretary of Labor 
to send safety inspectors into any 
business covered by the law to in- 
spect the premises and all condi 
tions, structures, machines, appara- 
tus, devices, equipment and ma 
terials therein and to question pri- 
vately any employer, owner, opera 
tor, agent, or employee. When the 
employer is found to be in violation, 
he will be issued a written citation 
describing the nature of the viola- 
tion. The employer must post the 
citation in a prominent place near 
the site of each violation. The em- 
ployer will have 15 days to contest 
the citation or proposed penalty 


An Occupational Safety and Health 
Appeals Commission will hear con- 
testing parties and issue decisions 
either affirming, modifying or re- 
versing the safety inspector's ac- 
tions. Decisions of the Commission 
are subject to review by the U. S 
Court of Appeals. The time set by 
the Secretary for correcting a viola- 
tion shall not begin to run before a 
final order or decision of the Review 
Commission is issued, if the appeal 
is filed by the employer in good 
faith and not solely for delay or 
avoidance of penalties. 

Under the Act, small business 
firms will be able to obtain federal 
loans to aid them in meeting the 
safety and health standards of the 
law 

The law allows state governments 
to enforce their own programs as 
long as their standards meet the 
requirements of the federal law. The 
Secretary may approve such a plan 
under the following conditions: 

(1) An agency of the state must 
be designated or created to carry 
out the plan. 

(2) Standards (and their enforce- 
ment) must be provided to assure 
safe and healthful employment at 


CERAMIC TILE, “OR EQUAL”? 


In any area where sanitary conditions must be 
maintained, properly installed ceramic tile 
can save maintenance dollars. It's ideal for 
meat packing plants, for example, where the 


(PICTURED: Cleaning Operation 
in Kill Room, 

Wolverine Packing 

Company; Detroit 


surfacing material must resist both heavy- 
usage and a constant water flow. Necessary 
frequent replacement of attractive, “or equal” 
substitutes causes costly client downtime. 


For information regarding technical qualities or installation, call (313) 353-5547 


GREAT LAKES CERAMIC TILE COUNCIL Inc. 


25100 Evergreen—Suite 109 * Southfield, Michigan 48075 
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Those 
beautiful 
night 
people 


Keep 
It 


clean 
. 
Building Service 
Contractors 
Association 


Call one today! 


5571121 


28660 SOUTHFIELD RD. 
LATHRUP VILLAGE, MICHIGAN 48076 


NOTE: Please advise MSA 
Headquarters of Address Chang- 
es prior to December 1, 1971 for 
correction to be included in the 
January 1972 issue of the Month- 
ly Bulletin. 


Statement of Ownership 


MSA 


least as effective as that otherwise 
provided for under the Act. 

(3) There must be adequate pro- 
vision for rights of entry and inspec- 
tion of work places. 

(4) Enforcement capacity 
be demonstrated. 

(5) Adequate funds for adminis- 
tration must be assured. 

(6) Effective and comprehensive 
job safety and health programs for 
all public employees within the 
state must be established. 

(7) The state and employers 
within the state must make such 
reports as may be required by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

The law provides for grants up 
to 90% of the cost of developing 
a state plan, increasing enforcement, 
and improving the administration of 
the state's occupational safety and 
health laws. Once the plan is ap- 
proved, the state can receive 50% 
funding from the Department of 
Labor. All state programs are ex- 
pected to be approved by July 1972. 

The Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration will hire ap- 
proximately 2,000 inspectors during 
the first year. Six hundred compli- 
ance officers, as they are called, are 
already on the job at the time of 
this writing. The compliance officers 
are safety engineers, safety officers 
and industrial hygienists and will be 
working through 10 regional offices 
and approximately 40 area offices 
within the regions. 

Because all rules and regulations 
concerning this new law have not 
been established, it has not been 
possible to establish an AIA posi- 
tion on the matter. Meetings to es- 
tablish the safety and health criteria 
are currently being conducted and 
the Center is participating as closely 
as possible. It is anticipated that the 
AIA Codes and Regulations Center 
will vigorously participate in the 
areas of both committee member- 
ship as well as providing testimony. 

For the first 90 days following the 
publication of standards on May 29, 
1971, Labor Department investiga- 
tions were largely confined to viola- 
tions of regulations involving im- 
minent danger, investigation of spe- 
cific complaints and enforcement of 
existing regulations under the Fed- 
eral Contracts Act. Following the 
familiarization period, which was 
extended to September 27. discus- 
indicated that five “target” 


must 


sions 


industries would be subject to early 
compliance investigations. The five 
“target” industries that were offi- 
cially designated include longshor- 
ing. roofing and sheet metal, meat 
and meat products, miscellaneous 
transportation equipment (primarily 
mobile home manufacturers), and 
lumber and wood products. In the 
construction industry, the primary 
responsibility for the safety of per- 
sons and property at the project site 
is with the contractor; however, the 
architect should be aware of the 
implications of the new regulations. 

Until a report is made which 
establishes the architect's respon- 
sibility under the Act, it is suggested 
that anyone interested in its require- 
ments secure copies of the following 
publications: 

Federal Register - Dated Feb- 

ruary 2, April 1, May 5, and 

May 29, 1971 (20 cents each) 

Safety Standards - Magazine - 

bi-monthly ($1 per year). Both 

are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 20402 

A government booklet summariz- 
ing new requirements is also avail- 
able from: Public Information Of- 
ficer, Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, 1825 K 
Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
20006 

Occupational Health & Safety 

Letter - bi-weekly ($60 per year). 

Gershon W. Fishbein,, 1097 Na- 

tional Press Building. Washing- 

ton, D. C. 20004. 

Employment Safety and Health 

Guide - weekly ($165 per year). 

Commerce Clearinghouse, 4025 

W. Peterson Avenue, Chicago, 

IL 60646. 

Occupational Safety and Health 

Reporter - weekly ($176 per 

year). Bureau of National Affairs, 

1231 25th Street, N. W., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 20037. 

Job Safety and Health Report - 

bi-weekly ($60 per year). Busi- 

ness Publishers, Inc., P.O. Box 

1067, Blair Station, Silver Spring. 

MD. 20910. 

The Bureau of National Affairs 
has published the first complete 
book on the safety and health law. 
Available from the Bureau for $15, 
it includes the text of the law, im- 
portant congressional committee re- 
ports, and pertinent parts of the 


debates in the House and Senate, 
entitled “The Job Safety and Health 
Act of 1970.” * 


Letter 


Mr. Almon J. Durkee, President 
Michigan Society of Architects 
950 N. Hunter Blvd 
Birmingham, Michigan 48011 
Dear Mr. Durkee: 

This letter is to inform you that 
the Department of Civil Service has 
begun recruitment for the Chief of 
the Bureau of Facilities Manage- 
ment. The following advertisement 
will appear in a number of publi- 
cations on a Nation-wide basis be- 
ginning the first week in November 
"The State of Michigan seeks a 
Registered Architect or Professional 
Engineer with broad administrative 
experience to direct site acquisition, 
design, and construction of all new 
State of Michigan buildings as well 
as maintenance and remodeling of 
present facilities both state-owned 
and leased. Registration in other 
states will be considered in the eval- 
uation of requirements for Michigan 
Registration. Fringe benefits will 
equal approximately 25% of salary 


Full resumes are requested by the 
Michigan Department of Civil Ser- 
vice, Post Office Box 2000, Lansing, 
Michigan 48913. State minimum 
salary requirement. An open com- 
petitive Civil Service examination 
will be scheduled later this year for 
qualified applicants.” 

You indicated in your letter of 
August 24, 1971 that you were 
eager to participate in the recruit- 
ment for this position. In order that 
your candidates may have full con- 
sideration, they should be aware of 
these advertisements and apply di- 
rectly to the Department of Civil 
Service at the above state address 
Sincerely, 

William N. Hettiger 


Director * 
Obituary 
Note: We have received word of 


the death of Dr. Claudia Moholy- 
Nagy. Director of The Victor Gruen 
Foundation for Environmental Plan 
ning. Born March 5, 1936 and died 
September 21, 1971 at age 35. 
The daughter of Lazlo Moholy- 
Nagy, Bauhaus Movement and 
Sybil Moholy-Nagy, Architectural 


Critic, both deceased, Dr. Moholy- 
Nagy received the AIA Architec 
ture Critics’ Award posthumously 
for her mother at the 1971 AIA 
Convention in Detroit 

In lieu of flowers, expressions of 
sympathy may be made to the Ar- 
thritis Foundation, Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter, or The Victor Gruen 
Foundation for Environmental Plan 
ning * 


Classified 


Help Wanted 


In future issues of the Bulletin we 
plan to run a series of photo stories 
on the offices of architects in Michi- 
gan. If you are interested in show- 
ing your home-base to our rcaders, 
just call the office, 965-4100 and 
ask for a copy of the Fact Sheet on 
Offices 

We will send a brief form for 
you to complete and return to us 
with your black and white glossy 
photos of your office—interior and 
exterior. We cannot promise a date 
for publication but the sooner we 
have your material, the sooner we 
can schedule it. * 


modern as tomorrow! 


Mechanical Heat & Cold's Advanced Facilities and 
Experienced Personnel Serve Detroit's Leading 
commercial, industrial and institutional Buildings. 


Mechanical 


12300 HAMILTON AVE. 


Headquarters Building Provides 20,000 
square feet of warehouse, shop and office space 


M 


D 


Heat & Cold, Inc. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48203 e PHONE: (313) 868-9600 
Mechanical Contractors Serving Detroit for 50 Years 


MSA 57th Annual 
Convention 


Detroit Hilton Hotel 


March 15, 16, 17, 1972 


The City! A Happening 


Seminars—New Product Exhibits-MSA Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting—Report on The National AIA by Clarence 
Rosa, FAlA—Honor Awards—MSA Gold Medal and 
Honorary Membership 


Make Plans Now To Attend. 


CALENDAR 


November 18 Detroit Chapter, ATA Honor 
Awards Program, Raleigh House 
Southfield, Michigan 

Detroit Chapter Program 

AMR Managing New Building 
Projects, Altanta 

Continuing Education Program 
Systems in Architecture 
Sheraton Motor Inn 

Flint, Michigan 

Detroit Chapter Luncheon Program 
Stouffers Northland Inn 
Producers Council 

Annual Dinner-Dance 

Baypoint Country Club 

MSA Grassroots 

AMR Managing New Building 
Projects, Chicago 


November 10 
November 17-19 


December 4 


December 7 


December 19 


December 11 
December 15-17 


1972 

January 6-7 Grassroots AIA 

March 15-17 MSA Annual Convention 
Detroit Hilton Hotel 
Detroit, Michigan 

May 7-11 AIA National Convention 


Houston, Texas 


A Trouble-Free 
Roofing System ls 


e A Sound Roof Deck 

e With Positive Drainage 

e With Dimensionally Stable Roof Insulation 

e A Four Ply Roof (Mandatory) 

e With ASTM Certified Materials Only 

e With Reinforced Bituminous Flashings 

e With a Two Year Mich. Contractors Warranty 


We're Concerned and Anxious to Help 
with Free, Unbiased Consultation. 


Roofing Industry Promotion wd 


M. E. Smith 3560 E. 9 Mile Rd. 
Exec. Secty. 48091 
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Warren 
(313) 759-2140 


For LEAK-PROOF ROOFS 
specify 


A 
INIA 


The only ROOFING INSPECTION SERVICE which 
GUARANTEES performance of roofing systems 
covered by the M.R.C.A. TWO YEAR warranty. 
. 
Now serving the Wayne, Oakland and Macomb 
Counties area. 
e 


Detroit Roofing Inspection Service, Inc. 


Frazier E. Wilson 


3560 E. 9 Mile Rd. 
General Manager 48091 


Warren 
(313) 759-2140 
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Í Ei Sample our work... 
A=] : 

N The Oakland and Tel- Twelve Malls did. Both 

EJ were greatly concerned with the comfort 

Kag and protection of thousands of 

à Metropolitan Detroit area residents. 

ES That's why they turned to Glanz € Killian— Detroit's fastest 

mi growing mechanical contractor—for much of their plumbing, heating 


and air-conditioning, as well as the fire protection sprinkler systems 
in both. We did their fabulous fountains, too! 

Whether you're building a shopping center, manufacturing plant 
or commercial building, look to us for all your mechanical contracting 
requirements. 


No obligation. Just expert assistance. 


GLANZ 
I ILHAN 


COMPLETE MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION 
6470 Williamson Street e Dearborn, Michigan 48126 e [313] 584-4700 


Whether your design calls for a wide range of color or a narrow 
range, BELDEN Brick covers the spectrum of color. The 

largest selection of color in the industry, as well as texture and 
size, is available from BELDEN. Over 200 variations of brick 

to enhance your design ingenuity, from sand mold colonial brick 
through earthy browns to mechanically perfect pearl grays. 


Your nearest BELDEN Dealer will gladly show you the facts in 

the form of samples and our new 4 color brochure, or write 

i us at P. 0. Box 910, Canton, Ohio 44701. j 
Thee 
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